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THE CID.—No. Il. 


“ Vengeance is secure to him. 
Who doth arm himself with right.” 
Romances of the Cid, 


Roprieo (or, as he is commonly called, Ruy) Diaz de Bivar, the Cid, 
was born at Burgos in the year 1025. At that period the greater 
part of the Peninsula was in the hands of the Arabs, who had in- 
vaded it more than three centuries before. The handful of Goths 
who had remained unconquered among the mountains of the Asturias, 
had, by gradual inroads upon the Moslem territory, so.extended 
their dominion as by this time to have regained possession of the 
north-western quarter of the Peninsula, t.e. Galicia, the Asturias, 
Leon, Old Castile, the northern half of Portugal, Biscay, and Na- 
varre, beside part of the provinces of Aragon and Catalonia. This 
territory was divided into several petty kingdoms or counties, the 
principal of which, soon after the birth of Ruy Diaz, were united 
under the authority of Fernando I., founder of the Castilian monarchy. 
The rest of the Peninsula, which for three centuries after the con- 
quest had been subject to the Arabian khalifs of Cordoba, was also, 
at the period we treat of, divided into a number of petty states, 
governed by independent sovereigas. Having thus premised, we 
return to our hero, 

The father of Rodrigo was Don Diego Lainez, the representative 
of an “ancient, wealthy, and noble race,” claiming his descent fourth 
from Lain Calvo, one of the two nobles elected by the Castilians in 
the preceding century to the supreme power under the name of 
“Judges of Castile”—a title, says the historian Mariana, preferred 
to all others, as that which could least easily be made available for 
attacks on popular liberty, of which the Spaniards of those days were 
extremely jealous. That Lain Calvo was a great man in his day is 
evident from the pride with which the Cid elaims him as a fore- 
father; and we have ourselves seen on the great gate of Santa 
Maria at Burgos a statue to his honour, with an inscription styling 
him “a most brave citizen, the sword and buckler of the city. 
Of the mother of the Cid the romances make no mention, but on 
her tomb in the monastery of San Pedro de Cardefa near Burgos, 
she is called “ Doha Teresa, daughter of the Count Don Nuio 
Alvarez ”—a fact of importance, inasmuch as it shows the pedigree 
of the Cid to have been noble on both sides. 

When Rodrigo was a mere stripling, his father Diego Lainez 
was grossly insulted by the haughty and powerful Count of Gormaz, 
Don Lozano Gomez, who dared even to smite him in the presence 
of the king and his court. The romances picture the consequent 
deep dejection of the worthy hidalgo, who, on account of his 
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great age, despaired of obtaining vengeancs of his 
powerful foe, and sat gloomily brooding over his dis- 
grace : 


“ Sleep was banish'd from his eyelids ; 
Not a mouthful could he taste ; 
There he sat with downcast visage,— 

Direly had he been disgrac’d. 
Never stirr'd he from his chamber ; 
With no friends would he converse, 
Lest the breath of his dishonour 
Should pollute them with its curse.” 


At length he called together his sons, and seizing 
their tender hands—tender, the romance seems to im- 
ply, as much on account of their high birth, as of their 
age—he grasped them so rudely that they cried him 
mercy. But the hot blood of Rodrigo fired at this 
treatment, and he fiercely exclaimed— 


“ Loose me, sire! and ill betide thee ! 
Curse upon thee !—let me go! 
Wert thou other than my father, 
Heavens! I would smite thee low! 


With this hand thou wring’st I’d tear thee— 
Tear thy heart from out thy breast !” 


The lad’s fury, instead of enraging, cheers and de- 
lights the old man, who, with tears of joy, calls him 
“the son of his soul!” acquaints him with the indig- 
nity done him, gives him his blessing and sword, and 
entrusts him with the execution of his vengeance, as 
the only one of his kindred worthy of such an emprise. 
The youth joyfully accepts ié, and takes leave of his 
father, praying him to “ heed not the wrong, for when 
the Count insulted him, hé. knew not of his son.” 

No light undertaking, however, was this, and so 
thought Rodrigo, when he called to mind his tender 


years, and the power of his adversary, whose arm was 
ever mightiest in the field, whose vote ever first in the 
councils of the king, and at whose call a thousand 
brands would flash from the Asturian mountains. Yet 
all this seemed little in comparison with his father’s 
indignity, the first ever offered to the house of Lain 
Calvo; and he resolved to risk his life for honour’s 


sake, as became a valiant hidalgo.* Down he takes 
an old sword, with which, in times past, Mudarra, the 
bold bastard, had taken deadly vengeance on Rodrigo 
de Lara, who had murdered the seven Infantes his 
brothers. This sword the young Rodrigo apostro- 
phises ere he girds it on: ‘Take heed, thou valiant 
sword, that the arm that wields thee is that of Mudarra. 
Firm as thine own steel shalt thou behold me in the 
fight ; yea, thy second lord will prove as valiant as thy 
first. Shouldst thou be overcome through my cow- 
ardice, then will I sheathe thee in my bosom up to the 
cross of thy hilt.+ Let us hasten to vengeance—lo! 
this is the hour to give the Count Lozano the punish- 
ment he meriteth.” 

Having thus exalted his courage, he goes forth and 
meets the Count ; and accuses him of unknightly and 
cowardly conduct in striking an old man in the face, 
and that man an hidalgo; reminding him that those 
who have noble escutcheons cannot brook wrongs: 


* Hidalgo is a contraction of hijo de a/go—literally, son of 
something. 

+ It was the custom in the middle ages to make swords with 
hilts of this form, in order that they might answer the purposes 
of religion as well as of destruetion. When a knight fell on 
the field of battle, the hilt of his sword was held to his lips in- 
stead of a crucifix, and in his last moments he was comforted 
and cheered by this emblem of his faith. We have seen in the 
Royal Armoury at Madrid a number of swords purporting to 
nave belonged to the earliest heroes of Christian Spain, most of 
which have cruciform hilts. 
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“ How durst thou to smite my father ? 
Craven caitiff! know that none 
Unto him shall do dishonour, 
While I live, save God alone. 
For this wrong I must have vengeance— 
Traitor, here I thee defy! 
With thy blood alone my sire 
Can wash out his infamy!" 


The Count, despising his youth, replies with a 
snecr, 
“ Go, rash boy! go, lest I scourge thee— 
Scourge thee like an idle page.” 


Rodrigo, burning with wrath, draws his sword and 
cries—* Villain, come on! Right and nobility on my 
side are worth a dozen comrades.” They fight—Rod- 
rigo prevails, slays the Count, cuts off his head, and 
returns with it in triumph to his father’s house. 

Don Diego was sitting at his board, weeping sorely 
for his shame, when Rodrigo entered, bearing the 
bleeding head of the Count by the forelock: Seizing 
his father’s arm, he shook him from his reverie, and 
said— 

** See! I've brought the poisonous weed— 

Feed upon it with delight. 

Raise thy face, oh, father mine! 
Ope thing eyes upon this sight. 

Lay aside fhis grievous sorrow— 
Lo! thine honour is secure ; 

Vengeasice hast thou now obtained, 
Frgm all stain of shame art pure. 


Ne’er again thy foe can harm thee; 
All his pride is now laid low; 
Vain his hand is now to smite thee, 
And this tongue is silent now. 


Well have I aveng’d thee, father! 
Well have sped me in the fight. 
For to him is vengeance certain 
Who doth arm himself with right.” 


The old man answered not, so that his son fancied 
he was dreaming, but after awhile he raised his head, 
and with eyes full of tears thus spake :— 


Son of my soul, my brave Rodrigo, 
Hide that visage from my sight ; 
God! my feeble heart is bursting, 
So full is it of delight. 


Ah! thou caitiff count Lozano! 
Heaven hath well aveng’d my wrong ; 

Right hath nerv'd thine arm, Rodrigo— 
Right hath made the feeble strong. 


At the chief place of my table, 
Sit thee henceforth in my stead ; 
He who such a head hath brought me, 
Of my house shall be the head.” 


Forth rode Diego Lainez to kiss the hand of “the 
good king” Ferdinand, with three hundred hidalgos in 
his train, and among them rode “ Rodrigo, the proud 
Castilian.” 

** All these knights on mules are mounted— 

Ruy a war-horse doth bestride ; 

All wear gold and silken raiment— 
Ruy in mailed steel doth ride; 

All are girt with jewell'd faulchions— 
Ruy with a gold-hilted brand ; 

All a pair of wands come bearing— 
Ruy a glittering lance in hand ; 

All wear gloves with perfume scented— 
Ruy a mailed gauntlet rude ; 

All wear caps of gorgeous colours— 
Ruy a casque of temper good.” 

As they ride on towards Burgos, they see the king 
approaching. His attendants tell him that yonder 
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band is led by him who slew the Count Lozano. | 
When Rodrigo drew near, and heard them thus con- 
versing, he fixed his eyes steadfastly upon them, and 
exclaimed with a loud and haughty voice— 
“ Is there ‘mong ye of his kindred 
One to whom the Count was dear, 
Who doth for his death seek vengeauce ? 
Lo! I wait his challenge here, 
Let him come, on foot—on horseback ; 
Here I stand—his enemy.” 


The courtiers, however, were awed by the youth's | 
boldness and impetuosity, and 
** With one voice they all exclaimed, 
Let the foul fiend challenge thee ‘” 


Diego Lainez and all his followers then dismounted 
to kiss the king’s hand; Rodrigo alone sat still on his 
steed. His father, vexed at this, called to him— 

‘«¢ Come, my son, dismount, I pray thee ; 
Kueel, the king's right hand to kiss; 
Thou his vassal art, Rodrigo,— 
He thy lord and master is.” 
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The proud spirit of the youth could not brook to be 
thus reminded of his inferiority; “he felt nimself 
much aggrieved,” and fiercely cried— 

** Had another such words utter'd, 
Sorely had he rued the day ; 
But sith it is thou, my father, 
I thy bidding will obey.” 


As he knelt accordingly to do homage to the king, 
his sword flew half out of its scabbard, which so 
alarmed the monarch, who knew the fierceness of the 
young hero, that he cried—“Out with thee! stand 
back, Rodrigo! away from me, thou devil! Thou hast 
the shape of a man, but the air of a furious lion.” 
Rodrigo sprang to his feet; called for his horse, and 
angrily replied— 

* Troth! no honour do I count it, 
Thus to stcop and kiss thy hand ; 
And my sire, in that he kiss‘d it, 
Hath disgrac’d me in the land.” 


With these words he leaped into the saddle, and rode 
away with his three hundred followers. 


{*Troth! no honour do I count it.) 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A STEAM-ENGINE? 


Ir is a natural result of the complexity in the construc- 
tion of most steam-engines, that wheels and axles, 
cranks and levers appear, to uninitiated persons, as in- 
separable or indispensable portions of the machine, and 
that the principles of the steam-engine are necessarily 
complicated. Such, however, is not exactly the case : 


the principle by which the steam-engine becomes a 
moving force is beautifully simple; and the com- 
lexity arises chiefly in the mode of applying that 
force to any particular purpose. A steam-boat pas- 
senger, seeing and hearing the paddle-wheels re- 
volve, may imagine that the steam drives them round, 
and may then wonder what purpose all the compli- 
cated machinery beneath the deck is intended to an- 
swer, Soin like manner may a railroad passenger have 





an indistinct notion that steam acts upon the wheels 
of the locomotive engines, so as to cause them to re- 
volve, but is unable to dive into the mystery of Granks, 
pistons, and valves, or to divine in what way they are 
connected with the action of the steam. Without 
venturing to enter at any considerable length upon 
so extensive a subject as the ra and application 
of the steam-engine, we will endeavour so far to 
disentangle the principle from the details as to 
show what really constitutes a steam-engine, apart 
from any particular purpose to which it may 
be applied. When this is done, we shall be in a 
condition to answer the questions,—“ How does a 
ateamn-vemnet move ?” and «How does a steam-carriage 
move ?” 

That ice, water, and steam are convertible sub- 
stances, every one knows, and it is also pretty generally 
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known that heat is the agent by which the conversion 
from one state to another is effected. But it is not so 
well known that the difference of bulk between a 
given weight of water and of steam is the true cause 
of the power of the steam-engine. A cubic inch of 
water, weighing about two hundred and fifty-two 
grains, may be converted into an equal weight of 
steam, but in the act of transformation it increases in 
bulk more than seventeen hundred times, whereby a 
cubic inch of water becomes nearly a cubic foot of 
steam. How this extensive increase of bulk.is brought 
about, we are but little able to say ; all which is posi- 
tively known in the matter being, that a large amount 
of heat is taken up or absorbed during the process. 
A cubic inch of water at 212° may be. converted into a 
cubic foot of steam at 212°; yet, although the thermo- 
meter indicates the same temperature in both, so large 
a quantity of heat has been absorbed by the steam as 
would suffice to raise one thousand inches of water one 
degree in temperature. As this large amount of ab- 
sorbed heat is not perceptible by the usual test (the 
thermometer), it is called latent or hidden heat. 

But the expansion of an inch of water into a foot of 
steam would be of little use to the engineer, unless 
there were means of effecting the subsequent reduc- 
tion of the steam, and thereby producing a reaction. 
This reduction is effected by cold, which robs the 
steam of so much latent heat as to render it incapable 
of maintaining the vaporic form, and it thence re- 
assumes the form of water. 

These properties of steam, and many others of equal 
importance, were developed in successive ages, and by 
different philosophers ; and the manner in which the 
nn A be made available as mechanical agents will, 

erhaps, be understood from the following notice of 
Newcomen’s steam-engine, one of the early forms 
engine :—A metallic boiler is half-full of water, 
placed over a furnace or fire, the heat of which con- 
verts the water in the boiler into steam. The boiler 
is closed in on all sides, but it has a little aperture, 
covered with a valve or plug, which is opened by the 
force of the steam when its expansive power exceeds 
the pressure of the valve. A pipe conveys the steam 
from the boiler to an upright cylinder or barrel, in- 
which a solid piston or plug works up and down. 
The top of the piston is exposed to the open air, while 
the bottom is wholly excluded from atmospheric 
action. Now the air presses on all bodies at the 
earth’s surface with a force of about fifteen pounds per 
square inch, and the piston is pressed downwards in 
the cylinder by this force. In order, therefore, to 
drive the piston upwards, steam is admitted beneath 
it; and this steam must be raised to a high tempe- 
rature,—greater that 212°,—in order that its pressing, 
expanding, or elastic force may be more than a balance 
for that of the atmosphere. The steam, then, drives 
up the piston ; but how is it again to descend, so long 
as the steam remains beneath it? To effect this a jet 
of cold water is thrown into the cylinder beneath the 

iston, and robs the steam of so much heat as to render 
it incapable of maintaining the vaporic form : it con- 
denses into drops of water, which, occupying only 
one seventeen-hundredth of their former Palk, leave 
an extensive vacuum in the cylinder. The external 
air has now power to act unresisted, and it depresses 
the piston. A new admission of steam into the cylinder 
again forces up the piston ; and a new injection of water 
condenses the steam, produces a partial vacuum, and 
causes the descent of the piston. 

Now it is easy to see what constitutes the principle 
of such an engine as this, and what are merely sub- 
sidiary details. The external air tends to press down 
the piston in the cylinder, and we have to employ an 
antagonist force which shall be alternately greater 
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and smaller than this pressure. This antagonist force 
is steam at a temperature greater than 212°, and the 
same steam converted into water, thereby leaving a 
vacuum beneath the piston. The arrangement of the 
fire-grate and flues, so as to impart the greatest amount 
of heat, the shape of the boiler, and the introduction 
into it of a safety-valve and of gauge-pipes, to indi- 
cate the quantity of water and the temperature of the 
steam, the arrangement of the pipe and valves which 
admit steam from the boiler to the cylinder, the mode 
of injecting the water beneath the piston and of car- 
rying away the injected water before new steam is ad- 
mitted, and the mode in which the vertical motion of 
the piston is, by the aid of rods, beams, levers, wheels, 
&c., made pode Rw as a mechanical agent, are matters 
of detail which do not touch upon the great principle 
of the machine. 

James Watt, besides practically demonstrating many 
of the properties of steam indicated above, introduced 
a vast number of improvements in every part of the 
machine ; and we may now briefly show how the great 
principle of the steam-engine has been brought into 
play by these improvements. The furnace and boiler 
are so admirably arranged, that when the fire is too 
strong, a damper is, by the action of the engine itself, 
drawn across the flue, to lower the draught; and 
when the water in the boiler is too low, a valve opens, 
and more water flows in. Steam being produced, it 
is carried along a pipe to the cylinder, and in so doing 
it passes through a valve so contrived as to regulate 
the quantity of steam admitted according to the amount 
of power required. The cylinder is not open at the 
top, as Newcomen’s, but is enclosed on all sides, having 
ani internal piston, wholly shielded from the external 
air. The downward pressure of the air is therefore 
here lost, but, in lieu of it, steam is admitted above 
the pistomas well as below, but not at the same time. 
x ewcomeén’s cylinder was partially cooled before each 

owarmard stroke of the piston by the jet of cold 

water ; ut Watt’s cylinder must be kept constant) 
warm, and.the condensation of the steam is effected, 
therefore, in a separate cylinder, kept in a cistern of 
cold water, Let us suppose that steam admitted above 
the piston presses it down ; a valve is then opened, by 
which the steam is conducted to the condenser, and in- 
stantly cooled, by which a vacuum is formed above 
the piston. Meanwhile steam is being admitted below 
the piston, and as the latter has now a vacuum above 
it, it is forced upwards by the pressure from beneath. 
The communication between the condenser and the 
upper part of the cylinder is then cut off, and another 
opened with the lower part, whereby another series of 
changes occur, the steam driving the piston upwards 
and downwards alternately. 

We are now in a condition to understand a point 
which frequently occasions much perplexity; viz., how 
a steam-engine can do so many different sorts of work : 
drain a mine, or spin a skein of thread, or stamp the 
device on a coin, or make a pin’s head. The explana- 
tion lies within a small com To the piston of 
every steam-engine is attached a metallic rod, which 
shares the reciprocating motion given to the piston. 
The “stroke,” or distance traversed by the piston, fre- 
quently amounts to several feet ; and any machinery at- 
tached to the remote end of the piston-rod is thus moved 
to and fro through an equal space with great rapidity. 
This motion being produced, there are abundant means 
of giving a circular direction to it: let. any one witness 
the mode in which the itinerant knife-grinder produces 
a circular motion of the wheel by the vertical motion 
of the treadle and strap, and he will have a more dis- 
tinct idea than words can give of one such means. 
The circular motion is, in most applications of the 
steam-engine, first given toa large heavy “ fly-wheel ;” 
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and this fly-wheel may be considered as occupying the 
point of connection between the production and the 
consumption of steam-power. AN the complex ar- 
rangements relating to the production and manage- 
ment of the steam have performed their wonted part 
when the fly-wheel is set in motion; and we may 
dismiss the steam-engine from this point, and regard 
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the fly-wheel as a mighty workman, whose labours 
may be directed to the roughest as well as to the most 
delicate operations,—to the production of a cotton 
gown, a shilling, a Penny Magazine; a workman to 
whom small things cease to be small, and great things 
cease to be great. 

{To be continued.) 


(Cumels.; 


THE CAMEL. 


In the second volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ is a 
general account of the Arabian camel. Since that 
article was published, many interesting particulars of 
this most useful animal have been furnished by recent 
travellers; and many erroneous impressions have thus 
been removed. A very complete account of the camel, 
with reference to its frequent mention in the Scrip- 
tures, and its use by the inhabitants of the Holy Land, 
is given in the ‘Pictorial History of Palestine,’ by 
Mr. Kitto, whose original contributions to our little 
publication have often added greatly to its interest and 
value. From this source we abridge a few particulars 
of the habits of “ the ship of the desert.” 

The country most rich and abundant in camels is 
undoubtedly the province of Nejed in Arabia, entitled 
on that account el Bel, or Mother of Camels. It 
furnishes Syria, Hedjaz, and Yemen with camels, 
which in those countries become worth double the 
price originally paid for them in Nejed. The Turk- 
mans and Kourds of Anatolia purchase yearly from 
8000 to 10,000 camels in the Syrian deserts, of which 
the greater number are brought there from Nejed. 
But it is the camel of Oman which is celebrated in the 
songs of Arabia, as the fleetest and most beautiful ; 
and, in fact, the legs of the Oman camels are more 
slender and straight, their eyes more prominent and 
sparkling, and their whole appearance denotes them 
of higher lineage than the ordinary breeds of this 
animal. In mountainous countries camels are scarce 
certainly: but it is a mistaken impression that camels 


‘journeys, little training is necessary, beyond 





are not capable of ascending hills ; for, provided they 
are rough, they can ascend the steepest and most 
rugged paths with as much facility as mules. The 
feet are large and spreading, and covered at the lower 
part with a rough flexible skin. It is an erroneous 
opinion that the camel delights in sandy ground. — It 
is true that he crosses it with less difficulty than any 
other animal: but wherever the sands are deep, the 
weight of himself and his load makes his feet sink 
into the sand at every step, and he groans and often 
sinks under his burden. Hence the skeletons of 
camels are found in the greatest numbers where the . 
sands are the deepest. The soil best adapted to their 
feet, and which they traverse with the most facility, is 
that of which the desert is usually composed, a dry and 
hard but fine gravelly plain. 

In years of scarcity the camel is always barren. If 
the birth of a camel, as is often the case, happens ona 
journey, the Bedouin receives it in his arms, and places 
it for a few hours on the back of its. mother. But at 


the first halting-place the little stranger is put down 
to receive the parent’s caresses, and always after it con- 


tinues to follow her footsteps unassisted. At the be- 

ginning of the second year the young camels are 

weaned ; in the fourth year they begin to breed. 
Accustomed even from its birth to long and toilsome 


thei to 
tioning the weight to its tender age, to inure them to 
the carrying of burdens; and they voluntarily kneel 
when about to be loaded for a journey, a position which 
their great height renders necessary. Kneeling is their 
natural state of rest, but when heavily laden on flinty 
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er stony ground, it cannot be accomplished without 
pain. They then drop at once on both front knees, 
and, in order to establish room for their hinder legs, 
are compelled, in that condition and whilst encum- 
bered with the whole weight of the burden, to plough 
them forward. The callosities on their joints, although 
nearly of a horny nature in the aged camels, seem in- 
sufficient to defend them, and it is impossible for the 
European to view the act without commiseration. In 
consequence of this the Bedouins never make them 
kneel to mount themselves, but either cause the animal 
to drop his neck to receive their foot, and on their 
raising it the rider is enabled to gain his seat, or they 
climb up behind ; it pleases them much when a stranger 
can accomplish either of these feats. 

The distinction between the Camel and the Drome- 
dary is not that the former has two humps and the 
latter but one, as very frequently has been stated, and 
very generally believed. Both have but one hump, 
and the dromedary is distinguished from the camel 
only by its higher breed -and finer qualities—as the 
high blood race-horse is distinguished from the cart- 
horse. Whenever an Arab perceives in one of his 
camels any indication of its being small and active, he 
trains it for the purpose of riding; and if it be a 
female, he takes care to match her with a fine high- 
bred male, whereby the fine dromedary races are im- 
proved and perpetuated. These animals, destined 
exclusively for riding, are called hedjein in Egypt, 
and deloul in Arabia. The two-humped camel is the 
northern or Bactrian camel,—the camel of Central 
Asia,—and found, by migration with man, in the 
Crimea, and in the other countries which border the 
Caucasian Mountains. In South-Western Asia this 
camel is scarcely known. Stephens* assures us that 
on the starting of the Mecca caravan he had seen to- 
gether as many as, perhaps, twenty thousand camels and 
dromedaries, and had not seen among them more than 
half a dozen with two humps. Burckhardt also says 
the Arabs have no dromedaries with two humps, nor 
did he ever see or hear of any in Syria. It is true that 
in Anatolia there is a two-humped breed, produced 
between the two-humped male dromedary brought 
from the Crimea and a Turkman she-camel. But one 
of the two small humps which the progeny exhibits is 
cut off immediately after birth, to render it more fit 
for bearing a load. The single hump of the Arabian 
and Syrian camels continues round and fleshy, while 
the animal is in good condition ; but, by a remarkable 
provision of nature, this excrescence by its gradual 
absorption supplies the place of other nourishment 
under circumstances of privation. Few creatures ex- 
hibit so rapid a conversion of food into fat as camels. 
A few days of rest and ample nourishment produce a 
visible augmentation of flesh; while, on the contrary, 
a few days employed in travelling without food, reduce 
the creature ent immediately to little more than a 
skeleton, excepting the hump, which much longer 
resists the effects of fatigue. 

The first thing, therefore, about which an Arab is 
solicitous, on commencing a long journey, is the state 
of his camel's hump. If this is in good condition, he 
knows that the animal is in a state to endure much 
fatigue on a very moderate allowance of food, believing 
that, according to the Arabic saying, “the camel feeds 
on its own hump.” The fact is, that as soon as the 
hump subsides, the animal begins to desist from exer- 
tion, and gradually yield to fatigue. After the creature 
has in this manner lost its hump, it requires three 
or four months of repose and copious nourishment 
to restore it, which, however, does not take place 
until long after the other parts of the body have been 
fully replenished with flesh. It is in these facts, which 








e «Incidents of Travel,’ p, 248, 
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exhibit the hump as a provision of food (so to speak) 
for the exigencies of protracted travel across the 
deserts, that we discover the adaptative use of this 
curious, and, as might seem to the cursory observer, 
needless excrescence. 

The great length of the camel’s neck enables the 
animal, without stopping, to nip the thorny shrubs 
which everywhere abound on the desert, and, although 
the spines on some are sufficiently formidable to pierce 
a thick shoe, the cartilaginous formation of their mouth 
enables them to feed without difficulty. The Bedouin, 
also, when walking, devotes a considerable portion of 
his time in collecting and feeding his camel with the 
succulent plants and herbs which cross his path. These, 
on a journey, with a few handfuls of dates or beans, 
form its ordinary food ; but while encamped, he is fed 
on the green stalk of the jowree, and the leaves and 
tender branches of the tamarisk, heaped on circular 
mats, and placed before the camel, who kneels while 
he is partaking of them. In Southern Arabia they are 
fed on salt and even fresh fish. 

During a journey it is customary to halt about four 
o'clock, remove the loads, and permit the camels to 
graze around; if the Arabs are desirous of prevent- 
ing them from straying too far, they tie their fore 
legs together, or bind the fetlock to the upper joint 
by a cord. The head is never secured, excepting 
whilst travelling, when the Arabs unite them in single 
file, by fastening the head of one to the tail of his 
predecessor. Towards evening they are called in for 
their evening meal, and placed, in a kneeling posture, 
round the baggage. They do not browse after dark, 
and seldom attempt to rise, but continue to chew the 
cud throughout the greater part of the night. If left to 
themselves, they usually plant their hind-quarters to 
the wind. 

Authorities differ with respect to the camel's capa- 
bility of enduring thirst. From the data collected by 
Burckhardt, it appears that the power varies much in 
the different races of the camel, or rather, according 
to the habits respecting the exercise of this faculty 
which have been formed or exacted by the heat or cold, 
the abundance or paucity of water, and the state of 
vegetation in the country in which they have been 
brought up. Thus the camels of Anatolia, during a 
summer journey, require water every second day, 
while the camels of Arabia can dispense with it until 
the fourth, or even the fifth. But then again much 
depends on the season. In spring, when the herbage 
is green and succulent, it supplies as much moisture 
as the animal's stomach requires; at that season, there- 
fore, the journey across the great Syrian desert from 
Damascus to Baghdad (twenty-five days) may be per- 
formed without any water being required by or given 
to the camels; at that time of the year only, therefore, 
a route destitute of water can be taken. In summer 
the route by Palmyra is followed, in which wells of 
water can be found at certain distances. Burckhardt 
reckons that, all over Arabia, four entire days consti- 
tute the utmost extent to which the camel is capable 
of enduring thirst in summer. In case of absolute 
necessity, an Arabian camel may go five days without 
drinking, but the traveller must never reckon on such 
an extraordinary circumstance. The animal shows 
manifest signs of distress after three days of abstinence. 
The traveller last named throws much discredit on the 
popular story of the reserved supply of water in the 
camel's stomach, for the sake of which the animal is 
said to be often slain by his thirsty master. 

Notwithstanding its patience and other admirable 
qualities, the camel is gifted with but little sagacity ; 
nor does it appear to be capable of forming any strong 
attachment to its master, although it frequently does 
so to one of its own kind with which it has long been 
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accustomed to travel. In protracted desert journeys 
the camel appears fully sensible that his safety consists 
in keeping close to the caravan, for if detained behind, 
he never ceases making strenuous efforts to regain it. 

It is a pity to contradict the pleasing picture which 
Ali Bey draws of the peaceful dispositions of camels ; 
but the truth must be told, which is, that they are 
among the most quarrelsome beasts in existence. 
After the hardest day’s journey, no sooner is the 
baggage removed than the attention of the driver is 
required to keep them from fighting, as they are prone 
to give the most ferocious bites and to lacerate each 
other's ears. 

The desert camels, less accustomed to walls and 
houses than those of Anatolia and Syria, are with diffi- 
culty led through the streets of towns when they arrive 
in caravans; and it being impossible to prevail upon 
some of the more unruly to enter the gates, it is often 
found necessary to unload them outside and to trans- 
port the bales into the town on asses. 

There have been various estimates of the speed of 
the camel. A sufficient number of authorities are 
agreed in estimating its ordinary pace at two and a 
half miles an hour. Calculations made in Syria, 
Egypt, Arabia, and Turkistan agree in this. This is 
to be understood as the ordinary pace in long caravan 
journeys, when the animal only walks. The saddle- 
dromedaries are capable of other things, although it 
may be noted that the long journeys which it can per- 
form in a comparatively short time, are in general 
effected less by positive speed than by its very extra- 
ordinary powers of sustained exertion, day after day, 
through a time and space which would ruin any other 
quadruped. For short distances, the swiftness of a 
camel makes no approach to that of even a common 
horse. A forced exertion in galloping the animal can- 
not sustain above half an hour, and it never produces 
a degree of speed equal to that of the common horse. 

If a camel happens to break a leg, it is immediately 
killed, as such a fracture is deemed incurable. The 
camel is laden as it kneels, and although the load is 
often laid on recent wounds and sores, no degree of 
pain or want ever induces the generous animal to 
refuse the load or attempt to cast it off. But it can- 
not be forced to rise, if from hunger or excessive 
fatigue its strength has failed ; it will not then do this, 
even without the load. Under such circumstances 
camels are abandoned ‘to their fate. It is seldom they 
get on their legs again, although instances have been 
known where they have done so, and completed a 
journey of several days. Wellsted tells us he had 
often passed them when thus abandoned, and remarked 
the mournful looks with which they gazed on the re- 
ceding caravan. When the Arab is upbraided with 
inhumanity, because he does not at once put a period 
to the animal’s sufferings, he answers that the law 
forbids the taking away of life save for food; and even 
then, pardon is to be implored for the necessity which 
compels the act. When death approaches the poor 
solitary, vultures and other rapacious birds, which espy 
or scent their prey at an incredible distance, assemble 
in flocks, and, darting upon the body, commence their 
repast even before life is extinct. The traveller con- 
tinually sees remains of this faithful servant of man, 
exhibiting sometimes the perfect skeleton, covered 
with a shrunk shriveiled hide, sometimes the bones 
only, altogether deprived of flesh, and bleached to 
dazzling whiteness by the scorching rays of a desert 
sun. 


ALEXANDER THE CORRECTOR. 
In this quaint and somewhat ambitious designation 
few of our readers, we presume, will recognise the 
author of a work widely and honourably known—a 
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work distinguished for its accuracy, comprehensive- 
ness, and for the immense amount of labour and 
energy expended upon its preparation—we allude to 
Alexander Cruden, to whom the public is indebted 
for the best Concordance of the Scriptures it possesses 
in the English language. It may excite some surprise 
also in the minds of many me know the reputa- 
tion of that elaborate and valuable work to hear that 
its author was to a certain extent, through the greater 
part of his life, subject to the visitations of the most 
fearful malady that can afflict mankind—insanity, and 
of which the title he assumed as above is but one of 
many indications. In the principal collections of bio- 
graphy, encyclopedias, &c., the life of Cruden is 
either but very briefly mentioned or altogether passed 
over; but if from that circumstance it be assumed 
that there is nothing noticeable or interesting in the 
life, the striking fact we have just mentioned, and 
still more the particulars we are about to give, must, 
we think, effectually remove the impression. 

Cruden was born at Aberdeen in 1701, and was the 
son of a respectable tradesman, or “ merchant,” as he 
was styled, in accordance with the Scottish custom, 
who had served the office of baillie in that town. 
Scotland has been long distinguished for its educa- 
tional facilities, -and Aberdeen was more than ordi- 
narily favoured in this respect. Young Alexander 
was sent first to the grammar-school, and afterwards 
entered as a student of Marischal College. He had 
scarcely finished his studies when the first evidences 
of his malady appeared. To make the matter worse, 
he at the same time fell in love with a young lady, 
who of course repelled his advances; but his importu- 
nities became so great, that ultimately Cruden was 
committed to the town gaol. Soon after his liberation, 
he had to suffer the exquisite mortification of hearing 
that the lady of his heart had proved as frail as she was 
fair, and had only been saved from the humiliation of 
the “cutty-stool” by a precipitate departure. Cru- 
den’s love, however, can scarcely have long outlived 
such a discovery. It was most probably this incident 
which led to his removal from Aberdeen to London, 
where for some years he employed himself in teachmg 
the classics as a private tutor. After a brief visit to 
the Isle of Man, spent in the same manner, he opened 
a bookseller’s shop under the Royal Exchange; at the 
same time he filled up his leisure and increased his 
scanty income by correcting the press for various 
printers, an occupation in which he was soon distin- 
guished for his accuracy, punctuality, and for the depth 
and variety of the knowledge he brought to bear 
upon it. Whilst thus peacefully and usefully engaged, 
his feelings were again shocked by an unexpected 
meeting with the object of his early love. Somewhere 
about this period he assumed the title of ‘the Cor- 
rector,’ not simply as an evidence of the nature of his 
private duties, but also of his asserting before the 
world his idea of the vocation to which he was called 
as a reformer of the public morals. About this period 
also he began his great work, the ‘Concordance.’ To 
those who have examined it, no remark as. to the 
amount of labour and energy it required will be neces- 
sary ; to those who have not, it will be sufficient to ask 
them to remember what a Concordance is—a work 
which indicates every passage in the Bible containing 
a word of any note—and to add, that of all English Con- 
cordances, Cruden’s is the most accurate and complete. 
The completion of the Concordance proved, for some 
time at least, an unhappy circumstance for its author. 
The sudden cessation from his accustomed labour is 
supposed to have brought on the violent recurrence of 
his infirmity, which now seized him, and in consequence 
of which he was confined in a private madhouse at 
Bethnal Green, kept by one Matthew Wright. The 
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following quotation is merely the title of the pamphlet 
Cruden published on his escape from this place :— 
“The London Citizen exceedingly injured, giving 
an account of his adventures during the time of his 
severe and long campaign at Bethnal Green, for nine 
weeks and six days, the citizen being sent thither in 
March, 1738, by Robert Wightman, a notoriously con- 
ceited whimsical man, where he was chained, hand- 
cuffed, strait-waistcoated, and imprisoned; and. he 
would probably have been continued and died under 
his confinement, had he not most providentially made 
his escape by cutting with a knife the bedstead to 
which he was chained. With a History of Wightman’s 
Blind Bench, which was a sort of court that sat in 
Wightman’s room at the Rose and Crown in the 
Poultry, and unaccountably pretended to pass decrees 
in relation to the London Citizen; particularly this 
blundering and illegal Blind Bench decreed that the 
London Citizen should be removed from Bethnal 
Green to Bethlehem Hospital, the audacious men 
thinking by that means to screen Wightman and the 
criminals from punishment for confining the Citizen ; 
but Providence frustrated their designs.” The “ pu- 
nishment” here alluded to was to arise from the anti- 
cipated verdicts in the actions for damages which 
Cruden had instituted against Wightman and Dr. 
Munro, the parties he looked on as the chief offenders. 
Of the first trial, that against Dr. Munro, he gives an 
account too long for quotation; it concludes thus:— 
“ The chief bencher is not an ignorant man, and-wanted 
the Corrector to consent that the jury should withdraw, 


aud give no verdict; but he refused it with indigna- 
tion, being fully convinced that he had a right to a 
verdict, and therefore he would not approve of their 
unjust proceedings. The bencher afterwards directed 
or rather commanded the jury, by saying, ‘ You are to 
bring a verdict for the defendants,’ which they did. 


The Corrector made a speech in court before the ver- 
dict; and after the verdict, meekly said, ‘I trust in 
God.’ The chief bencher replied, ‘I wish you had 
trusted more in God, and not have come hither.’” -A 
new pamphlet now appeared, commencing “ Mr. Cru- 
den exceedingly injured,” &c. And really he seems 
to have been right in his sense of injury, if, as he 
states, such harshness was used towards him; for how- 
ever eccentric or even annoying his conduct to parti- 
cular individuals occasionally may have been, not the 
slightest tendency to mischief as regards any of his 
fellow -creatures ever appeared. Neither does it ap- 
pear possible that his insanity could ever have been 
very violent, for even now, immediately after he had 
thus made his escape from confinement, he returned to 
his old avocations, and, according to competent au- 
thorities, pursued them in the most satisfactory manner 
to all concerned. 

In 1753 he again fell in love; the object of his 
addresses was, on this occasion, a rich widow lady, 
whom he speaks of under the fictitious name of 
Whitaker. is malady now recurred to such a de- 
gree, that he was once more placed in confinement. 
No sooner was he freed than he commenced, as be- 
fore, an action against the parties; but the counsel 
threw up their briefs before the trial, and the verdict 
was of course again in favour of the defendants. Still 
unsatisfied, Cruden moved the court of King’s Bench 
for a new trial; that, too, was refused; upon which, 
in the presence of the judges, he immediately cried out, 
with a loud voice, “I appeal to the king in council, or 
to the House of Lords.” He reconsidered this deter- 
mination, however, and issued another pamphlet in- 
stead, which he determined to present to the king per- 
sonally. His applications for admittance were treated 
with contempt, with but one exception, He had 
hoped, it appears, to have attained the honour of 
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knighthood in these court visits; explaining, that “ if 
it should be asked why the Corrector was so desirous 
of the honour of being a knight, he answers, that 
thinking men often seek after titles rather to please 
others than themselves.” Disappointed in this view, he 
next offered himself as a parliamentary candidate for 
the city of London, in 1734, and was actually put in 
nomination. He appealed to the citizens “whether 
there were not just grounds to think that God would 
be pleased to make him an instrument-to reform the na- 
tion, and to bring the citizens of London to a more reli- 
gious temper and conduct.” He was treated with great 
good humour by the other candidates and their friends, 
and although he lost the election, he consoled himself 
with the thought that he had won the people’s hearts. 

Having thus failed, for the present at least, in his pre- 
liminary steps towards the reform of the whole nation, 
he did not in the meanwhile think an unworthy part 
thereof beneath his notice. Hearing of the dissipation 
gma in the university of Oxford, he went down, and 

Idly exercised the duties he had imposed upon himself 
He frequented the public walks, reproving whatever 
levity or indecorum met his eye, and on the Sabbath 
bade the wanderers go home and employ their minds 
on sacred subjects. So little was his success after all, 
that he shook off the dust of his feet against the de- 
voted city, and returned to London. In 1761 we find 
him engaged, by Woodfall, as a corrector of his cele- 
brated journal, the ‘Public Advertiser ;’ and, in 1762, 
he published a second edition of his ‘ Concordance,’ 
with a dedication to the Earl of Halifax. The object 
of this dedication was to obtain pardon for one Richard 
Potter, a seaman, condemned to death for forging a 
brother sailor’s will, and who, from a state o deep 
insensibility and ignorance, was roused, by Cruden’s 
instructions and spiritual ministrations, into a penitent 
and better condition. The application was successful, 
and thus ended an affair which was highly creditable 
to Cruden’s humanity and perseverance. Nothing 
less than a general reform of the criminals in Newgate 
would do after this, which was accordingly attempted 
—we need scarcely add, in vain. 

Cruden was a loyal subject of the house of Hanover, 
and took an active part in the politics of the day. He 
launched a spirited pamphlet at Wilkes, and, not con- 
tent with that, took the trouble to walk through the 
streets, erasing the objectionable “ No. 45”* from the 
walls: indeed, whilst we are upon this latter subject, 
we may remark, that he seldom went out without a 
sponge for the purpose of rubbing off the walls any in- 
decent or otherwise offensive expression he might 
find. In 1769 he visited Aberdeen, but it was only to 
find the truth of the old proverb, “a prophet hath no 
honour in his own country.” The extravagance of his 
views, or the ludicrous manner he used in enforcing 
them, excited the laughter of his audiences, and put 
his placidity of temper to a severe trial. One of the 
— was a conceited young clergyman, on whom 

ruden most effectually turned the ridicule, hitherto 
directed towards himself, by formally and gravely 
oe ay him with a little manual then popular in 

cotland, entitled ‘The Mother’s Catechism, dedi- 
cated to the young and the ignorant!’ But the end 
of poor Cruden’s life, with all its simple follies and 
valuable and enduring labours, was approaching ; he 
returned to London in a few months, and on the Ist of 
November, 1770, was found dead in his chamber at 
his lodgings in Camden Street, Islington. He had 
been in perfect health the preceding evening, and at 
the moment of death must have been praying, as was 
evident from the attitude in which he was found. 


* The number of the ‘North Briton’ in which appeared 
Wilkes’s famous article. 








